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_-& ORIGINAL TALES. 
* ~ Authentic History, is like a glass, 
, * Through whicl? thetrays of light directly pass, 
Ip straight dull lines, which little warmth impart, 
. | But Fiction, like a convex Jens, displays, 
IER + Ta one bright focus, al! those scattered rays, 
Which glow and Ulaze—illume and warm the heart.” 
= — 
ITER. FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
HENRY STAUNTON. 
When a boy of about six years, as I was 
i. playing upon the steps of the litile Inn, in the 
retired village of W , the stage drove up, 
and amongst other passengers, alighted aman, 
whose appearvnce immediately attracted my 
attention. V ith a winning smile he called me 
to him, and in the course of half an hour had 
) so far won my affection that I could scarcely 
be prevailed on to leave bim, and would not 
but on condition, that | should see him again 
: on the morrow—nor was | disappointed, and 
° op my return home, my childest account so 
much excited my Father's curiosity concern- 
ing him, that in the evening he walked over 
tosee him. ile found hima man of about 45 
*years, but sorrow scemed to have done for him 
p the work of time and he might have been| 
Sthought 60. He was, he said without relatives, 
almost without friends in the world, and was 
' geeking a spot where he might spend the re- 
mainder of bis days in retirement and tranquili- 
4 » After a short acquaintance in which my 
cal age Pather and the Stranger seemed mutually more | 
ge time, fad nore pleased wiih each other,it was settled, | 
| Benny that he should become an inmate of our family, 
nas a 
friends, Yagreeable and convenient. 
or some 
) appeared delighted with my childish pratle— | 
sented, and in return amused me with stories suited to 
» follow: 
st Jack I grew, the more we became attached to each | 
| wanta Other. His time was occupied in reading such 
a= bw books as our library afforded, which were chief 
ont dit ly of a religious cast, in yisiting the neighbour- 
next O08 HE ing poor, to whom his charities if not as liberal | 
ised (OTR as he could wish, were judicious, and always}! 
4th, the conferred in a manner calculated to gain tie 
several “affection of those whose wants H@ relieved— 
at for but principally in instructing me.» His know- 
iends. i ‘Isdge was extensive, and seemedgderived more 
patio. ‘from observation and retlectidhy than from 
a books, aod this he freely impa@fted to me in 
uage which while it was stited to my ca. 
city, was at the same time such as to chain 
ry by y attentioa, and elevate my ideas, Above all 
2. d he endeavor to impress my yoang mind with 
[LPAI ithe great truths of religiqn; and morality, and 
ada is lessons which flowed from his heart, sunk 


tep into mine. ‘His health ‘however gradual- 
f declined, and when I had reached the age o! 


itle was heary extinguished, still he was cheer. 
ful, and still we continued our walks together 
at sunset, though now, they were usually limi- 


ted to the burying-yard, where he loved to sit 
and talk of the time when he should sleep in 
peace in that cold narrow house of the dead. 
It was ona fioé evening in the autumn, when 
we sat upon a grave together, list’ping to the 
leaves which dropped without a breeze, and 
were forming asad covering for those who slept, 
and of whose mortality they were the emblems, 
that the old man said to me, Fifty years ago 
this night, and it was such a night too, as this— 
with my Mother I visited the grave of my de- 
parted Father. He paused: It was the first 
ume he had ever alluded to his past history. I 
had loug wished to know the particulars of a 
life, which I was assured must have been 
eveniful. He guessed by my enquiring looks 
what I wished, and said, “It is long. my sou, 
since I formed the cesign of confiding to you 
the history of my past life, itis ove of shame, 
of crime, of misfortune—but I bless God, it 
is of crime repented of—and of misfortune 
sanctified—I have -his igure before me as he 
looked when he said this, his high bold fore- 
head, from which the thin grey hair was driven 
by the light wind, the proud lustre of his eyes 
which seemed melloved and softened rather 








than quenched—his mouth around which even 
in age played an almost youthful smile—formed 
a face which must once have been the perfec- 
tion of manly beauty, and which could not be | 
looked upon, even then, but asa noble ruin.— | 
His form too, was tall, and though emaciated, | 
was erect, and must have been Majestic. We} 


Father was amerchant in the city of 
and had a:nassed a considerable fortune. 


ae} 
’ 


He | 


such was the todule: 
my Mother was a p1 
but feeblein healt! 
spirit was perfectly 


| idol of both my parents, | 
ws and sincere christian, | 
i infirm of purpose her | 
missive to my Fathar’s | 
—and thus though i) er heart she disapproved 
of the unrestrained liberty L enjoyed, she yet 
yielded every point to him. When I was abont 
nine years old, by the failure of a bank in the | 
city my Father was sinned, and obliged to re- 
tire with the wre ot his fortune to an ob- 
scure village, where bis mortification and una- 
vailing regret soon put a period to his exis- 
tence. My Mother's health weakened by the 
first shock of misfortune; utterly gave way un- 
der the pressure of the second, and she sunk 
into a deep decline, but while her health failed, 
her graces and virtues shone brighter as she 
drew near dissolution, her spirit whose only 
failing was yielding a too fearful obedience to 
the impetuous enerzy of my Father’s character, 





teen, it was but too apparent tbat his lamp of 


now seemed to tuke a character and energy of 





its own. In every possible manner did she 
endeavor to repair the evils of my education, 
and to fit me for usefulness in the world, ia 
which she too plainly saw 1 should soon have, 
to struggle alone. In particular did she try to 
bend my stubborn disposition, to the gentle 
yoke of Him, who is meek and lowly in heart, 
and so far did she succeed in the short time she 
was spared to me, that had she remained to be 
the guide of my youth, Is: zht have been spa- 
red all the evils, which have crowded my his- 
tory. 

Well doI remember the evening I alluded 
to, when we sat and wept together on my Fa- 
ther’s grave.— Mv son, said she, you will soon 
be an orphan in this world, but God will take 
care of you, if you fear and put your trust in 
bim. Yes! God will provide for you, my sweet 
Henry. I looked at her, bet I could not rea- 
lize the truth of her words. The setting sun 
shone full upon her face, and shewed a cheek 
the richness of whose tint, exceeded the bright 
autumnal hue on the leaves around us, while 
her eyes had a brilliancy that seemed not of 
this world. Surely this is not the image of 


| Death, thought [—but it was net a fortnight 


ere | wept in hopeless agony on the grave of 
this dear Mother. My next recollections are 
of being in the family of my uncle, a brother 


|of my Father, but the reverse in every re. 


spect of my honoured parent. Griping and 
penurious, he lived only to amass wealth, and 
though from regard to his Brother’s memory, 
he consented to receive me into his fainily, still 
his disposition led him to prefit by the circum- 
stance, and Ll socn found § had exchanged the 




























and remain with us as long as he should find it} walked home and when we reached his apart-| quiet enjoymentoof a child for the toilsome life 
; Nothing could ex-| ment he gave me the promised narration, as|of a servant. 
Weed my joy at this arrangement—the old man | yearly as | can recollect as follows —-—* My | and many aud sharp were the altercations be 


This my spirit could not brook, 


tween this uncle and myself, which generally 
ended in an imposition of new drudgery—till 


my tender age. Years passed on, and the older} fived in aMluence, | was the only child, and as |stang with madness | formed the design of es- 


cape. [affected it, was pursued, and found in 
the woods some miles from my uncle’s dwelling 
where Ll bad determined to perish, rather than 
return to my cruel bondage. After this ad- 
venture, I found my condition somewhat ame- 
liorated, my uncle being frightened by my de- 
termined spirit: still I might have persisted in 
some desperate design had it not been for a 
circumstance wich produced a powerful effect 
upon my whole future life.—My uncle had a 
daughter; when I went there she was a beau- 
tiful little girl of ten years, I loved her as my 
cousin, and though she was instructed to con- 
sider me as an inferior, yet ber sense of right 
taught her that this was unjust, and she ever 
treated me with even sisterly affection. 

Being an only child like myself, she was 
delighted with a companion so nearly her own 
age, and often when my tasks were heavy, did 
she unknown to her parents bear a part of the 
burthen of them herself, in order that we might 
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THE SOUVENIR. 





gain time to pass together in amusement or 
reading. As we grew older our affection in. 
creased, and her parents findicg it useless to 
control it, had long winked at our unrestrained 
intercourse. - It was not untill she had attained 
the age of sixteen that they became seriously 
alarmed as to the consequence of our attach- 
ment. Little indeed, did they or even we, sus- 
pect its strength! During a short absence of 
hers from home about this time, we first dis- 
covered that our luve for each other was some- 
thing more than the affection of cousin’s—and 
a letter from me to her, which fell into my un- 
cle’s hands revealed to him the state of my 
heart. He now found the reason why I had so 
long borne the evils of my situation without 
repining, and determined at once to crush our 
hopeless attachment, he communicated to me 
a design of sending me to sea immediately. In 
vain | remonstrated, in vain I wept and intrea- 
ted, in vaiu did Eveline who had now returned 
joit her prayers to mine. He became more and 
more inexorable. The thought of leaving her 
who had been so Jong my only friend was in- 
tolerable, 1 offered to perform twice my usual 
labour if he would but Jet me remain. But his 
eyes were now fully open to the danger of his 
daughter’s forming a connection with a penny- 
less youth, and 1 sued in vain. The night be- 
fore our parting was the bitterest I had ever 
known, again and again we embraced, and 
vowed that although we were seperated, our 
hearts should never be disunited—You will 
take every opportunity of writing to me, Eve- 
line?—said 1—Alas! said she, my Father will 
forbid it—Indeed should he suffer it how could 
I cirect to you a wanderer on the wide ocean. 
Ob ilenry! every breath of wind I hear will 
remind me of you, and every dark stormy 
niglit { shall wake and pray that He, that holds 
the wind in his hand will shelter and protect my 
Henry. And your prayers will be answered, 
1 replied fervently—lI feel, | feel that 1 shall 
return at no distant day, that your parents will 
not always cruelly divide us. She sighed and 
with speechless tears, we parted. 





round her shoulders—her polished forehead, 
and speaking eye. Hf ever a presentiment of ill 
banished this flattering vision. I chased it with 
the thought of her love, and her promises. She 
said she would remember and love me, I thought 
and sooner than doubt her faith for a moment, 
I would have plunged a dagger in my heart, 
* * * * * 


1 was walking up the little avenue that led 
to my uncle’s door, every step of the way was 
familiar to me, 1 could hardly persuade myself 
that seven years had passed since I trod it be- 
fore. My heart was full, sometimes in joyful 
anticipation I rushed along, then a fear, a hor- 
ror, | knew not what would seize me and } 
lingered, as if to advance were to rush upon 
destruction. In theagony of my mind I wept 
aloud. As I reached the door I found that 
though the house was brilliantly lighted and 
thronged with guests there was ap unusual still- 
ness, excepting one voice that seemed to utter 
solemnly and atintervals, words of 1 knew not 
what import—my heart misgave me—I step- 





ped to an open window and, unobserved drew 


aside a curtain within—Ob! God of Mercy!) 


. —» 
my Henry, that whether I am forced into this 
marriage, or whether I die before its comple. 
tion, I shall die Joving you, and you alone, and 
my last prayer will be for your happiness,” 
The cup of my wretchedness was now full, and 
I was doomed to drink it to the dregs. Hour 
after hour I sat, in that prison, wishing, hoping, 
praying for death to relieve me of my torments, 
One night as I lay alone on my wretched bed, 
I was startled by aslight noise at my window— 
[{ roused myself and distinctly saw two men 
working by the light of a dark lantern, in filing 
away the bars of the little window—the hope 
of escape now came powerfully over me, for 
though Ihad no prospect before me which could 
render life desirable, still my anxiety to be free 
from this place of torment and remorse, was 
most intense, at length a file wrapt in cloth fell 
noiselessly at my feet. My hands were at lib- 
erty and in a short time | had severed the fet- 
ters that confined my feet, a rope was let down 
in silence, I placed it under my arms, and was 
raised to the window through which 1| crawled 
into the open air—my astonishment at my de- 
liverance was extreme, but one of the men 


there was my Eveline standing—a dark form| placing his hand upon my mouth enforced s+ 
beside her beld her hand, a Priest stood | lence, 1 was led along beteen the two men, for 


before them—lI saw no more, almost frantic 1 


rushed into the room, and drawing a sword | 


| 


nearly a mile, when we reached the side of a 
stream, where a boat was lying, filled with men, 


from my cane, I made a pass at the bridegroom, | whose dark countenances dimly shewn by the 
my Eveline threw herself before him, the fury |feeble light of the lanterns lowered on each 
of my blow was dreadful, the weapon entered | other with looks of distrust and suspicion. As 


her neck and sheathed itself in the bosom of | 
my rival.—She fell, and raising her dying eyes | 
to me faintly said—Oh! my Henry! is it you, 
then we may yet be happy, and expired. 

Of what passed after this I have no recollec- 
tion, all is like a horrible dream, the first I re. 
member is the sound of the clanking of chains, 
and the grating of hinges, I gazed wildly round 
—the room was small and dark—one little 
grated window, let a feeble ray into my dun- 
geon, for soit was. Here in darkness, in soli- 
tude, and in silence, I was to await the day of 
my death. I put my hand in my bosom and took 
thence a sealed paper, | strained my eyes in| 


1 went on board the ship, poorly supplied in | vain to read it--1 endeavored to scale the wall 
my wardrobe, and without money; and soon | to get near the window, but my chains confined 
found myself in a situation in comparison with | me—I sat down in despair, and then the past 


which, my uncle’s house was Paradise. The 
captain was arbitrary, Capricious, and cruel, 
the sailors drunken and worthless, for the 
slightest offence I was cruelly flogged, and for 
any expression of temper was doomed to soli- 
tary confinement. The novelty of the scenes 
we passed through, and above all the hope of 
again meeting her 1 loved, supported me for 
nearly a year wader my cruel sufferings, but at 


length my constitution gave way, and | felt sick | 
of a fever. My hardships while on this sick | 
bed I will not attempt to describe— without | 
the comforts of life, without friends or proper | 
attendance, I languished weeks and months! 
without hope of recovery, but at length I strug-| 





thronged upon me, I felt then for the first time 
that I was a murderer—and of whom?—My 
blood curddled in my veins as I sbrieked in 
reply. Of Eveline!—The cold walls of my cell 
echoed the sound, her dying words rushed on 
my mind and I gnawed my chain in agony. Ob 
the horrors of that long dark night! yet in the 
horrible conflict of my mind, reason held her 
throne, still 1 felt it written as it were in letters 
of fire upon my soul—Murderer of Eveline! — 
The day dawned, and with itcame the keeper 
with my food, he looked astonished at finding 
me rational but said nothing. He left the room 
and at that moment a beam from the rising sun 
shot into my window and fell upon the packet 


gled through. But to tell all I suffered in this| I had taken from my bosom, and which now lay 
seven years absence from my native land would | upon the floor. In glancing my eye towards it, 


be impossible.—Stripes, degradation the most! ( 
‘opened it, it was a letter from Eveline, dated 


servile, imprisonments and revilings, were 
injuries which ranked in my inmost soul, as 
yet the mild voice of Religion had not taught 
me to forgive. I had but one thought and that 
was revenge. At length the news that we were 
bound for home filled my heart with joy—I 
should see Eveline again—again would her 
sweet voice call me “* my Henry.” My passion 
far from being diminished by time, pr absence 
had gained double strength from the conscious- 
ness that now more than ever she was my only 
friend. 1 pictured her in my imagination just 
as I left. Her light airy figure—ber graceful 
movements—her hair waving in natural ringlets 





|] read the words “To Henry.” I seized and 


nearly a year back, and written with all the 
tenderness of affection—it lamented my ab- 
sence, and communicated a plan of her father 
tomarry her to aman whom she detested, but 
whose wealth was immense. She wrote she 
had heard of my shipwreck and death—but be- 
lieved the report a forgery to force ber into this 
bated union, she concluded. ‘1 feel, my 
Henry, that I am not long for this world, anxi- 
ety respecting your fate and fears for your 
safety, have conspired with my Father's per- 


| approached he, who appeared to be their cap- 
tain, advanced, and holding a lantern to my 
face, exclaimed with an execration—this is not 
our man—this is not Benjamin! and look! the 
lights are gleaming now about the prison 
Biunderers! why could you not take the third 
grate to the right as 1 bid you. The frightened 
crew proceeded to speak of the darkness of 
the night, preventing their disiinguishing the 
cell, but the captain cut them short with—well, 
there’s no time to be lost—we cant save Ben, 
that’s certain— poor fellow! he must swing ata 
rope’s end after all, and die thi:kiog Frank 
Freeland cant keep faith, but we must make 
what we can of this gallows-bird—I’se warrant 
hell be thankful for your mistake, so saying 
he proceeded to examine me, and when be 
found that I had been a sailor seven years, he 
was as much delighted as he had been before 


than I can say myself, you'll be useful, so come 
along. We rowed rapidly down the river, which” 
seemed to widen as we advanced, and from the 
tide which set in | rightly judged we were ap- 
proaching the sea. From the conversation of 
the crew, I soon learned that they belonged to 
a gang of pirates and that they expected to 
meet their ship soon. Horror struck as I felt 
at the thought of being engaged in such em- 
ployment, still it was better than suffering the 
never dying. worm of remorse to destroy me 
by inches in the prison house, it was better than 
to die by the hands of the hangman. It was, 
liberty, it was life, and like the poor wretch 
struggling in the waves, I caught with eager 
ness the only means of rescuc. 

We neared the pirate ship, and in silence 
and almost in darkness went on board, spread 
her broad sails to the wind and left the shore. 
1 soon found that my experience as a naviga 
tor gave me a sort of influence, if not of au- 
thority among my wretched companions—and, 
I determined to exert it when occasion shou 


cruelty. 


for plunder, made them brutally wasteful off 





secution, to undermine my health, and I feel 
that I shall fill an early grave, but be assured 


human life, and regardless of human feeling#/ 





chagrined—Faith! said he, and that’s more” 


offer, in the cause of humanity, in preventing” 
useless barbarity, and suppressing outrageous: 
But alas! J had to deal with hearts: 
of flint and hands of iron—men whose/ thirst 
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a 
‘ There was the Italian with his cunning smile, 
i which betokened any thing but peace to his 
” yictim. There was the dark Spaniard, who 
d could butcher in cold blood, the wretch who 
- had surrendered his last article of worldly 
wealth. Dutch, Irish, English and Americans, 
be the worst spirits of all nations seemed congre- 
d, \, gated in this one vessel. I was compelled to wit- 
wi “ness barbarity, which it would once have ap- 
0 ared to me, have torn the heart of a demon 
1B to have heard related. And these men even 
De among each other had no ties of friendship, 
or their captain ruled them with the sword and 
ld pistol, and while I looked on their scowling | 
ee yisages, as they quarrelled respecting their ill 
a8 got treasure, when [ listened to the awful pro- 
ell favity with which they defied that God, who 
ib- 
et- 
wo . age 
as day.” Years passed, and still our ship lie a) 
led fell demon haunted the seas, and miserable that 
le. J was, I could not leave her, my sorrows had | 
en broke my spirit, and strange as it may appear, 
i ‘jnthat horrible ship and surrounded by that 
for rew I first studied tne truths of our holy reli- 
fa jon. A Bible, which J found in the hand of] 
en, acouotryman, who was struck dead before my 
the eyes by one of our men, I read with diligent | 
ach attention, and often in the dark watches of the 
As night, when all were sleeping around me, | 
aps read the precious words of salvation, and pour- 
my ed out my wounded spirit before Him, who 
not feeth in secret. It was one night, about the | 
the middie of August, when the air was so hot, aad | 
ae a that it seemed as if even breathing was a | 
ird , when the darkness was so thick that it 
ned might almost be felt, when the wind had died 
of and our ship lay like a log upon the sluggish 
the water; and the crew were waiting in fearful 
ell, expectation, of they knew not what, calamity, 
en, which these appearauces, threatened, we saw 
ata ata distance a bright protentous light, which 
unk seemed to gradually approach us as we gazed; 
ake soon we heard signals of distress, and found 
 thatit was a vessel on fre—Oh God! exclaim- 


















ed I, “cannot we re. cue the unhappy victims.” 


1 be A merchant man! said our captain who bad 
, he ised his glass to his eye “A merchant man” 
fore repeated with an oath—* and all her pre- 


as cargo will be destroyed.” At that mo- 
a long bright flaine ascended to the hea- 
s. ‘The flames have reached the spirits,” 
said the captain with another oath, man the 
long boat and spare not your oars, we may 








a 
‘ of ve something. In the hope of saving some of 
odto me. thecrew, Pwas the first in the boat, and now 
d to the scene became sublime beyond description. 
~ felt The burning ship lay on the waters, and cast 
em- around Ler fake the pitchy air a lucid light, 
+ the e. Which rendered the surrounding darkness more 
m deep and frightfgl. Behind us, lay our vessel 
than by the lights on whose deck, we could see the 
twas crew straining their eyes, to watch our pro- 
retch fe Sress. The eeroashl continued her signals 
ager - of distress, and atTengih we heard the shrill 
shrieks of the despairing crew, we saw them 
lence Man their only boat, almost beyond her bur- 
pread Men, and I trembled for their fate, when I saw 
‘hore. mM put off, for our vessel, which by her lights 
vige ee had by this time discovered. We neared 
of ate he ship, and I covered my eyes from asight too 


ible for description—we approached the 
which was least on fire—TI rushed on board 
ind catching some of the frightened passen- 

fin my arms, threw them into our boat, 
henc the villians who were there, threw 
Hem into the sea, swearing and calling to me, 
cirest execrations to desist, and help 











nce 











em get out the cargo—I turned my despair- 
eyes towards the boat, and saw the shriek- 









ing victims as they swam to the side of the boat, 
and endeavored to save themselves, deliberate- 
ly repulsed by these friends in human sbape, 
who with axes would even sever the hands, that 
were clinging to the boat’s side. Oh Heaven! 
where were thy thunderbolts at such an hour? 
At this moment | heard, amid the cries, and 
bubbling groans of agony of the crew, and the 
roaring of the flame; a female voice, I percei- 
ved on the opposite side of the vessel, and 
clinging to the mast, while, all was on fire 
around her, the light form of a woman!—To 
lthrow a wet blanket around my own person, 
and take another in my hand, and rush through 
the flames to ber side was the work of a mo- 
ment, I enveloped her form and returning as I 
came, by deceiving the sailors, as to the nature 





seemed to have left them to themselves, 1 could | of my prize, I got her safely on board the boat, 
not but be reminded of the ‘spirits reserved | at this moment there was a wild cry of * the 
io darkness untill the judgment of the great| lames are reaching the powder,” and too ter- 


rified now to think of further plunder, our 
boat was rowed hurriedly back to the ship.— 
Scarcely had we reached her, ere there was a 
hissing, crackling sound, a rush as if all the 


elements were in conflict, a report that seemed 


to rend the very heavens, and all was over with 
the merchantman!—Fortunately for us, we 
were sufliciently distant, to escape the effects 
of the shock,—{ carried my lifeless burden on 
board, and at length succeeded in restoring her 
to consciousness—the sailors were too busy in 
taking care of their booty which was consider- 
able, to notice my employment, and | watched 
till dawn by the side of my lovely charge, 
whose reason seemed to have sunk under, the 
cruel scenes of the past night. The sun rose 
red, and fiery, and the crew frightened at the 
appearances of the heavens, began to think 
anxiously of making for some port—but it was 
still a dead calm and nothing could be done; as 
it grew lighter I observed with fear, that there 
were no Strange face about the vessel, and anx- 
ious for the tboat’s crew, who had come for safe- 
ty to our ship the night before, 1 enquired of a 
Dutchman. who stood near, ** where they were 
hagel and donner!” replied he ‘where they 
should be!” **are they imprisoned then?” said 
1, ‘* Prison—yes—prison, they wont get away 
from soon, Donner and blitzen! what do you 
care for the carrion?” —Shocked almost beyond 
endurance, | sunk upon the floor, but was re- 
called to recollection by the thought of my 
charge, whom the crew had now discovered, 
and nothing could exceed their rage, when 
they discovered my deception, and had it not 
been for the captain, who always stood my 
friend, they would have killed me, at once,—1 
now became alarmed for the object of my 
charge, who was lying intensible to all around 
her, and I could not but feel that however, vi- 
gilant was my care and attention; her situation, 
was perilous in the extreme—but fortunately, 
the weather which was growing every moment 
more atarming, engrossed all their attention— 
the wind began to blow with a violence, im- 
possible to resist—the darkness increased—the 
lightnings flashed ardWnd us and the sea yawned 
at each moment as if to receive us—the crew 
frightened and horror-struck gave up all in 
despair, and seemed to imagine that the day of 
retribution for all their wickedness was coine, 
1 alone was unmoved, and standing by the birth 
of her I dared not quit fora moment, I gave 
orders, and was obeyed even by the captain 
with slavish compliavce. I will not attempt to 
describe the three days of horror. in which we 
tost upon the deep the sport of the billows, and 
expecting each moment to be their prey. Hap- 
pily the female over whose safety I watched 
with an anxiety that prevented my attending 


to my own, was insensible to her danger. Eve-. 


ry part of our cargo, was washed away excep- 
ting a few provisions, which were almost un- 
eatable, the masts were gone. The pumps re- 
quired to be constantly worked, but on the 
evening of the third day, our suffering were to 
be ended, for our hulk (it was no better) was 
drived aground on the island of B. In the shock 
she parted, most of the sailors, too terrified for 
exertion were swept into a watery grave. For 
myself, I lashed the almost senseless form be- 
side me toa piece of the ship and clinging to 
it myself, we were together thrown, bleeding 
and nearly lifeless on the beach, fearful lest a 
second wave should overwhelm us, J rose and 
with almost incredible exertion bore her some 
rods farther inland, when exhausted by my suf- 
ferings, | sunk as I believed to rise no more!— 
When recollection returned, I found myself ly- 
ing on a comfortable bed in a handsomely fur- 
nished apartment, I gazed around me as in a 
dream, a kind voice assured me, I was in good 
hands and that my companion was safe, but that 
I must not speak, as my life hung on a thread, 
I will hasten over this part of my story. I re- 
ceived every attention from this kind family, 
who had found me as they supposed, dead upon 
the beach, and under their care I rapidly re- 
covered, and was soon able to see the shared of 
my shipwreck, I found her lovely in mind and 
in person, beyond all I had ever seen, save one, 
of whom indeed she reminded me. Her story 
was short, but affecting in the highest degree. 
Her mother had lately died, and she was going 
with ber father, to visit friends in America, 
| when the vessel took fire, and he perished with 
the rest of the passengers. There was an art- 
lessness about ber, that won my heart, and can 
you wonder that separated as we both were, 
from all the world, having no friend but each 
other, we should become all the world to each 
lother. In a year’s time we were married. With 
the jewels and money she had about ber person, 
we purchased a house, and settled upon the 
island—in her charming society, in books, in 
walks of benevolence and usefulness, and in 
the exercises of religion, (for she was humble 
and truly pious,) | almost forgot my former sor- 
rows. We enjoyed seven years felicity, when 
Providence who saw my need of perpetual 
trial, in this world, to fit me for a better, saw 
fit to take away my idol, she died and her babe 
died witb her, she left mea son, to live for a 
In training his mind to the love of knowledge 
and virtue, 1 passed several more years upon 
the Island, when this sun too, was taken away. 
|The old man paused, raised his wet eyes to . 
heaven, and exclaimed, “ Father, thy will be 
done!” After a while he resumed.. ‘“* From that 
time to the time I met you, I bad been seeking 
an asylum, in which to spend the remainder of 
my days in peace, they are now nearly finish- 
ed, 1 look upon the past as ‘‘a dream when 
one awaketh.” But ob, my son! let the story 
of my life be a warning to you now, in your 
youth, to bridle your passions, but, above all; 
to seek Religlon, that only safe and sure guide 
in life, and that only smoother of the bed of 
death.”’ 

The old man lived but a short time after the 
conclusion of this narrative. The next Octo- 
ber’s sun shone on the cold marble that stood 
at the head of the grave of Henny Staunton. 

B. 











Hanover Grafton, V. H. 





Juprcary System in ALGIERS.— Whenever 
the Judges ars embarrassed by contradictory 
depositions, a speedy termination is put to the 
trial, by a general bastinado administered on 
the spot, to the plaintiff, the defendant, the. 
counsel, and the witnesses. 
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EARLY RISING. 


There is nothing that contributes more to 
the maintenauce .of-health and elasticity of 
muscle than early rising, To breathe the fresh 
air of the morning before the freshness of the 
dew has passed,not only tends to a joyous light- 
ness of spirits, but imparts to the animal pow- 
ers a tone that nothing else can preduce., The 
late riser, after lying in a close room for hours, 
comes down to his breakfast with his seases 
benumbed from the effects of his slumbers, and 
partakes of his repast, more as a thing of 
course than in obedience tothe demands of na- 
ture, and when he has finished his meal, goes 
forth to business oppressed with lassitude and 
want of general energy. The early riser, on 
the contrary, as soon as the quantity of rest 
which the body requires has been indulged in, 
comes fori in the early morning, when eyery 
thing breathes freshness. The flowers, as if 


the wildest parts of the Higblands of Scotland, 
a century ago, under the name of black mail, 
is, at this day, actually paid by farmers within 
ten miles of London to the gipsies for protec- 
tion; or, in other words, for not stealing their 
property.—Wes. Meth. Mig. 





THE PARTING OF SUMMER. 
BY MRS. NEMANS. 
Thou’rt bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad summer, fare thee well! 
| Thou’rt singing thy last melodies 
In every wood and dell. 





But in the golden sunset 

| Ofthy latest lingering day, 

Ob! tell me, o’er this checkered earth, 
tiow hast thou passed away? 


| Brightly, sweet summer! brightly 


having the character of a liar; but if he doeg 
really think there is no distinction between vir. 
tue and vice, why, sir, when he leaves our 
house, let us count our spoons.” 





Singular Prussian Regulation.—The reader 
who recollects Gil Blas’s account of the tra: 
velling barbers of Spain, will be amused with 
the following Prussian regulation. —One thing 
|that struck us as very remarkable, was the 
number of young men we met, trudging along 





invigorated by the dews of the preceding|  Ti\ine nours have floated by, 

night, exlale heir richest odors. Animated! Ty the joyous birds of the woodland boughs, 
nature wakens in ohedience to the God of; ‘The rangers of the sky. 

Day, and the beasts of the field go forth to-en- | 4 
joy the verdure whilst moist and untouched by | 
the glowing kisses of the sun. There is a! 
sprightliness upon the face.of creation that in- | 
fuses itself imperceptibly into his feelings, and | 
enables him to enter on his daily duties with | 
animation and confidence.—When he goes to| 


. PER pt eas: ; 50es *°| But how to human bosoms, 
his first meal, it is not with carelessness or} With all their hopes and fears, 


loathing, but with appetite and relish; the body | 4 nq thoughts that make them eagle-wings, 
calls for food, and the organs ready to receive,| To pierce the unborn years? 

draw from it nourishment, while in their turn | F 
they transmit it to every part of the system. | 


And brightly io the forests, 
To the wild deer wandering free; 
And brightly, ’midst the garden-flowers, 
Is the happy murmuring bee. 


Sweet Summer! to the captive 





The muscular fibres are braced up, and instead | 
of lassitude or weariness, there is a sensation | 


of activity throughout the system. But inde- 
pendently of the healthfulness produced by 
early rising, those who practice it not only ex- 
perience the earliest beauties of the day, 
when creation, unwrapping itself from the sable 
mantle 


of ane 2eing, but they add much to the term 
of their «ctual existence, Sleepis the coun- 
terfeit »: death; our. energies, lulled into a 


state o! inactivily, we lie insensible, whilst 
Time, hurrying onward, bears us Lo the portals 
of eternity. it is worthy of notice, but which 
few attend to, that be who sleeps eight hours 
out of four and twenty, is cut off from the great 
end of being useful to his fellow men for one 
third of-his time in life, and that every moment 
rescued from this state of oblivion, is so much 
added to our moral existence. 


Gypstes 1x Eneuanp.—About sixty years 
ago, the number of Gypsies in England was 
calculated at forty thousand; and | have no 
doubt, that there are now more than double 
that number. Indeed, I should be inclined to 
call them above one hundred thousand; and all 
these necessarily living by means of fraud, 
theft, robbery, or some species of crime and 
imposture. I say necessarily, because, what- 
ever their disposition may be, they have actu- 
ally no alternative: they must practice crimes 
to support existence. For such is the preju- 
dice against them, that they cannot procure 
any respectable occupation, and they are be- 
trayed by their faces; the countenance of a 
gipsy is recognized in England almost as _rea- 
dily as that of anegro. ‘ Perhaps the Eoglsh 
gypsies are the only people io the world who 
are born under cruel doom of perdition.—En- 
viable indeed is the condition of the naked sa- 
vage, compared with that of our gypsies. 

It is a curious fact for which I pledge myself, 
that a tribute precisely the same as was paid to 
Rob Roy M’Gregor, and other freebooters, in 


Ae 


uight, stands forth arrayed in charms | 


| ‘Thou hast flown in burning dreams 
Of the woods, with all their whispering leaves, 
And. the blue rejoicing streams ;— 


To the wasted and the weary 
On the bed of sickness bound, 
In sweet delicious fantasies, 
That changed with every sound ;— 


To the sailor on the billows, 
In longings, wild and vain, 

For the gushing founts and breezy huts; 
And the homes of carth again! 


And unto me, glad Summer! 
How hast thou flown to me? 

My chainless footstep nought bath kept 
From my haunts of song and glee. 


Thou hast flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the dead— 

In shadows, froma troubled heart 
o’er thy sunny pathway shed; 


In brief and sudden strivings, 
To fling a weight aside— 

’Midst these thy melodies have ceased, 
Aad all thy roses died. 


But oh! thou gentle Summer! 
If 1 greet my flowers once more, 
Bring me again the buoyancy 
Wherewith my soul would soar! 


Give me to hail thy sunshine, 
With song and spirit free; 

Orin a purer air than this 
May that next meeting be! 








THE IMPORTANCE OF PRINCIPLE. Dr. John- 
son, when speaking of a person who maintain- 
ed that there is no difference between virtue 
and vice, said: “* Why, sir, if the fellow does 
not speak as he thinks, he is lying, and I see 
not what bonor he can propose to himself from 





with heavy packages or portmanteaus on their 
jbacks. These are mechanics, who, according 
{to an enactment to that purpose, are obliged, 
jon the expiration of their apprenticeship, to 
i wander” or travel from town to town three 
years, before they can set up in business for 
themselves; each ecarrics a book, in which his 
| route is noted down, and serves as a kind of 
passport.—Should they meet no employment, 
| they shift their grouud, and the magistrate 
| furnishes them with subsistence-money, which 
lenables them to preceed to another quarter, 
| This travelling, it is almost unnecessary to add 
{not only contributes to health, but gives them 
| a knowledge of the country, and enables them 
| to acquire much information. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that such a regulation ap- 
| pears not only to be very harsh and arbitrary, 
| but to favour vagabondizing more than is alto. 
gether prudent.””—Rae’s Tray. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is with much pleasure we welcome Delia 
to our pages—being introduced by a favorite 
correspondent, who sometimes plagues and 


of the writing they were relatives, and hope 
any mistakes in printing may be_ properly 
charged—at‘any rate, we prefer ideas, to en- 
graved nonsense; uniting in opinion, yith’the 
accomplished Elizabeth Smith, who pd her 
correspondents had no friendship for@er, if 
any care was taken to write clegantly.. 

We are under obligations toj@ young Lady 
of New Hampshire, for the wild and fanciful 
tale of Flenry Staunton, in our present num- 
ber—it abounds with incidents, though of a 
kind which we would rather hope to be fable 
than to occur in real life. 

The description of the House Mountain of 
‘Virginia, could have proceeded from none but 
the hand of a master, many parts are highly 
poetical—we are confident it would give real 
pleasure to our readers and ourselves, if he 
would frequently favour us. 

Wm. Bond of Boston, (Mass.) Josiah Snow 
of Providence, (R. |.) 2nd Vincent T. Page 
of Staunton, (Vir-) wi'l oblige us by receiving 
Subscriptions and Monies, on account of the 
Souvenir. 


our readers next week if we are furnished 
with it in time, with a deseription by a gentle. 





. . . . y 
pleases us, we should judge from the similarity 


We are now engaged in printing a finely : 
executed engraving of the Fandango—a Da- 
tional Spanish dance, and shall present it to | 





man 













i 


_ of New- Jersey, were offered at auction, i 
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eo — 
ynan of taste and talent, who has witnessed its 
performance, and politely promised to sup- 


ply it. 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 





A correspondent of the Gardeners Magazine 
ives an account of discovering toads to be ant- 
eaters—we believe we could show him some 
families in which the aunts are the toad-ealers. | 
| 

| 

i 








The principal difficulties in the erection of 
the lower Lock of the Penosylvania Canal, on 
the West side of the Alleghany river, have at| 
length been surmounted, with stupendous ex- | 
ertions. In three weeks, these magnificent | 
locks will probably be quite completed. 

A man in Dorsetshire bought a feather bed 
at auction, for which he gave a trifling sum— 
upon taking it home he found in it a parcel of 
Bank of England notes to the amount of 700/. | 
Whatever value the late owner might have 
had for the feathers, he certainly had not oc- | 
casion for ticking. 





The ship Canada, which lately arived at New 
York, from Liverpool, brought out 545 tens of} 
rail road plates, for the Delaware and Hudson | 
canal and rail road Company. The John Jay 


27 women, 27 
der five years. 


British parliament, and every share of the stock 
of the company for sale in London disposed of. 


The number of deaths in this city during the |dering tenement that we inhabit. 
last week were 87, viz: 19 adults and 38 chil-| of disease are planted in our constitution by 
dren—21 of which were under one year ofage. | the hand of nature. 

Deatlis in Baltimore for the week ending on | phere, whence we draw our life, are impregna- 
the 6th—Males 21, females 18—total 36 

Deaths in New York last week, 127-43 men | own destruction.—The food that nourishes the 
boys, and 30 girls—53 were un-| body contains the elements of its decay—the 








| Eastern Sages. 


| Miser; it is power says the Prince. 
| Alchyrmist looks for it in an elixir. 
;dethrones the Prince—breaks the Merchant 


VARIETY. | 





LIFE AND DEATH. } 
“ Death is Life, and Life is Death,” said 


| Euripides; and so said Pilato, and so said the 


If then Death be Life, as the 
wise and virtunus of all ages have believed, the} 
question recurs, what is Life? 

Life, says the Beauty, is admiration and gay | 
attire;—it is dice and dash, says the Spend- | 
thrift,—it is gain, says the Merchant and the 

Yet the 
But Death | 


and Miser—out dashes the Spendthrift and the 
Belle, and spills the elixir of Life. 

Life is action, says the Cricketeer; it is a 
feast, says the Glutton; it is a bubble, says the 


| that they escape so long than that they almost 
all perish suddenly at last. Weare encompas- 
ised with accidents every day to.crush the moul- 
The seeds 


The earth and the atmos- 
|ted with death—health is made to operate its 
||soul that animates it by a vivifying fire tends 
|to wear it out by its action—death lurks in am- 


bush along all our paths. 
Notwithstanding this is the truth so palpably 


|;confirmed by daily examples before our eyes, 


how little do we lay it to heart! Wesce our 
friends and neighbours perishing around us, 
but how seldom'does it occur to our thoughts 
that our knell, perhaps, shall give the next 


| fruitfless warning to the world?, 


Ortica, Paexnomena.—A shepherd upon 
one of the mountains in Cumberland, was sud- 
denly one night enveloped with a thick fog 
mist, through which every object appeared so 


'ereatly increased in magnitude, that he no 
5 J 


longer knew where he was. In this state of 
confusion, he wandered in search of some 
known object, from which he might direct his 
future steps. Chance at last brought the lost 


brought 8256 plates fur the same company. | Philosopher; but Death bursts the Philoso- |Shepherd within sight of what he supposed to 
We have heard that a locomotive engine for) pher’s bubble, gormandizes the Glutton, and; be a very large mansion, which he did not re- 


this rail road had previously arrived. 





| 
| 
By the survey of the Boston and Hudson 
Rail Road, it will pass through Berkshire Mass. | 
atan elevation of 1,440 feet above the Connec- | 
ticut, and 1477 above the Hudsen. The friends | 
of the work are sanguine of success. 





The U. S. sloop of war Peacock was launch- 
ed at the navy yard, New-York, on Tuesday, | 
under an appropriate salute. It will be recol- | 
lected that this vessel is intended to be employ- 
ed by government on a voyage of discove 





On Saturday afternoon, in New York. twelve 
thousand dollars in notes of the Franklin j}ank 





iots, 
‘in the exchange sale room. The first lot went 
for ten cents on the dollar, and the sale of the 
remainder was postponed until Tuesday next. 





It.is said that the personal qualities of the 

t Sultan of Turkey, Mahmoud, is not un- 

wo the best days of the house of Othman, 

and#hat the defencible strength of Constanti- 

nople is far greater than that of the whole Per- 
sian empire. 





A young Italian lady, whose uncommon pow- 
ets of voice and beautiful execution have cre- 
ated a great sensation in Venice, and who has 
won the prize of vocal music at several of the 


' Academies of Italy, is soon expected in this 












Country. Her name is Giulia Da Poute. 





A Farmer in South Carolina, during the last 
om sold Wine to the amount of two thousand 
hundred dollars, the produce from four 


‘&cres of Jand. 





It was considered healthy at New Orleans, 
the 10th of September, when the ship, Iili- 
left there. Business, however, was very 





bowls out the Cricketeer. 

It 1s fees, says the Physician; it is judgment | 
and execution, says the Judge; it is vanity, | 
says the Parson: but Death humbles the Par- | 
son’s vanity, executes the Judge and his judg- | 
ments, and takes fee of the Physician and his | 
Patients too! | 

Thou art then a very Proteus, Death, at| 
once a Miser, a Merchant, and a Prince,— | 
thou art a Game, a Glutton, and a Bubble,— | 
thou art Justice to the injured, a Physician to | 
the sick, and a humbler of Vanity,--thou art | 
Master of the Ceremonies of Life, sporting 
with itin every form, and we have sported with 
thee! 

Thus, view them however we may, Life and 
Death are endless paradoxes; the love of the 
one, and the fear of the other, are unquestion- 
ably imprinted in our nature for wise purposes 
—they gain and loose strength,—they rise and 
fall—and in all their movements they dance to- 
gether. 

i 

CompLatsAnce, though in itself scarcely to 
be numbered among the moral virtues, is that 
which gives a lustre to every talent a man can 
be possessed of. Complaisance renders a su- 
perior amiable, an equal agreeable, and an 
inferior acceptable. It smooths distinction, 
sweetens conversation, and makes every one in 
company pleased with himself. It produces 
good nature, and mutual benevolence, soothes 
the turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and dis- 
tinguishes a society of civilized persons from a 
confusion of savages. In a word, complaisance 
is a virtue that blends all orders of men toge- 
ther, in a friendly intercourse of words and 
actions, and is suited to that equality in human 
nature, which every one ought to consider and 
value so far as is consistent with the order and 
economy of the world. 





Life is a fountain fed by a thousand streams 
that perishes if one be dried. It is a silver 
cord, twisted with a thousand striogs that parts 
asunder if one be broken.——F rail and thought- 





A grant of 50,000! for the aid of the Wel- 
ind canal, in Upper Canada, has passed the 





less mortals are surrounded by innumerable 


member ever to have seen before; but, on bis 
entering this visionary castle, to inquire his 
way home, he found it inhabited by his own 
family. It was nothing more than his own 
cottage. Instances of the same kind of illu- 


{sion, though not to the same degree. are not 


unfrequent in those mountainous regions. 
From these effects of vision, it is evident that 
the pupil and the picture of an object within 
the eye, increase at the same time. 


ed 


A Pun.—At the Assizes, a landlord brovght 
some wine toa gentleman in a private room, 
which he did not approve, and he requested it 
might be changed.—The landlord expressed 
his surprise at this, as he said it was greatly 
admired by the Gentleman of the Bar, who 
were drinkiug it above stairs. ‘* Ah,” replied 
the other very coolly, “ they are not Judges.” 





HYMENEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unlading wreath.— Old Play. 


On the 8th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, Jonny Capwacaprr, Esq. to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Horace Binney, Esq. all of 
this city. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
SamMugEt Witson, M. D., to Exvrtzasetnu, 
daughter of James Paul, Esq. of this city. 





OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant: —O believe it not! 
it is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


On Wednesday morning last, Mrs. Saran 
Know Fs. 

On Monday morning, in the 68th year of his 
age, James WuITeuEAp, Esq. 








dangers which makes it much more strange 


On Wednesday last, Cuartes M. Forry, 
son of John G. Foley, of Southwark. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


lower extremity, until it stood forth; to our 


joyful surprise, the moon, half full, reddened 
Dear Sirn,—I send you herewith a descrip-|and magnified by the misty air, beyond what 


tion of the House Mountain (mentioned in|we had ever seen. 


Its light afforded an ob- 


Judith Benseddi) and of the noble prospects} scure perception of the most prominent objects 


which it affords. 


If the description give your |of the landscape; shadowy masses of mountains 


readers the hundredth part of the pleasure |darkened the sight in various directions; and 
which the prospect itself gave to me, they will|spots Jess dark in the country below, gave 


find it worth reading. 


THE HOUSE MOUNTAIN, 


IN VIRGINIA. 


This double mountain is a conspicuous ob- 
ject in the romantic country of Rockbridge. 
it stands seven miles west of Lexington, from 
whose inhabitants it hides the setting sun, and 
not unfrequently turns the summer showers. 
Being separated from the neighbouring ridge 
ofthe North Mountain, and more lofty, it pre- 
sents its huge body and sharp angles, full to the 
western winds. Clouds are often driven against 
it, cloven asunder, and carried streaming on to 
the right and left, with a space of clear sky 
between, similar in form to the evening sha- 
dow of the mountain. Sometimes, however, a 
division of the cloud, after passing the town, 
will come bounding back in a current of air 
reflected from another mountain. It is not 
‘uncommon to see a cloud move across the 
Great Valley in Rockbridge, shedding its con- 
tents by the way—strike the Blue Ridge on 
the south eastern sxle—whirl about,and pursue 
a different course until it is exhausted, The 
traveller, after the shower is over, and the clear 
suasline bas induced him to put eff his cloak 
and umbrella, is surprised by the sudden return 
of the rain, from the same quarter, towards 
which he had just seen it pass away. 

What is called the House Mountain, con- 
sists in fact, of two oblong paralle] mountains, 
connected at base, and rising about 1500 feet 
above the common level of the Valley. The 
summits, which are about a mile and a half 
long, resemble the roof of a house; the ends 
terminate in abrupt precipices; and all round 
the base, huge buttresses taper up against the 
sides, as if designed to prop the mighty struc- 
ture. 

The students of Washington college make a 
party every summer, to Visit this mountain for 
the sake of the prospect. They set out in clear 
weather, and spend the night on the mountain 
in order to enjoy the moraing beauties of the 
scene, which are by far the most interesting. 
Having twice been of the party, the writer 
gives the following description, from a memory 
a0 deeply impressed by what he saw, that years 
have scarcely abated the vividness of its 
ideas. 

The first time, we were disappointed by the 
eloudiness of the atmosphere; and should have 
made an unprofitable trip, had not an unex- 


pected scene afforded us a partial reward for 


the toils of the ascent. We lodged like Indian 
hunters, not far from the summit, where a 
little spring trickles from the foot of the pre- 
cipice. After we had sleft awhile, one of the 
company startled us with the cry of fires We 


saw with astonishment, in the direction of the 


Blue Ridge, a conflagration that cast a lurid 


glare through the hazy atmosphere. The flame 
rose and spread every moment, tapering up- 
wards to a point, and bending before the 
We first imagined that a 
large barn was on fire; and thén, as the flame 
grew, that the beautiful village of Lexington 
While 


night breeze. 


was a prey to the devouring element. 


indications of fietds and houses. We perceived 


just enough to make us eager for a more dis- 
tinct and general view of the scene. In the 
morning every thing was hidden by the cloudy 
confusion of the atmosphere. 

The next time, our party lodged on the 
wrial summit of the mountain, by a fire of 
logs which might have served the country for 
a beacon. The weather proved favourable, 
and we rose before the dawn to watch the open- 
ing scene. The sky was perfectly serene, but 
all the world below was enveloped in darkness 
and fog. Our fire had sunk to embers. The 
gloom, the desclation, the death like stillness 
of our situation, filled every mind with silent 
awe, and prepared us for solemn contempla- 
tion, We spoke little, and felt disposed to 
solitary musing. I retired alone to a naked 
rock which raised its head over a precipice, 
turned my face to the east, and waited for the 
rising sun, if not with the idolatrous devotion, 
yet with thedeep solemnity of the PersianMagi. 


horizon, at the distance of 12 or 15 miles. 


silent ocean. 
in which it appears, so much like the work o 
fancy in the visions of a dream. 
came visible; more Gistant islands were disclo 
sed to view; but ail were wild and desolate. 


felt as if placed in a vast solitude, with land 


man. 
stretch my vision into the dusky regions fa 


through the pines on the Blue Ridge. 
manufactured in the caverns of A.tna, neve 
the forge-bammers of the Cyclops. It was th 
and dispersing their sparkling threads in th 
bright and cloudless atmosphere. Very soo 


the fancied isles around me, caught the splendi 
hue of the luminary, and shone like burnishe 


sea of mist, and where their bright sides alon 
appeared, I could imagine them to be th 


pated. 


melted away. 





we gazed with fearful anxiety, the fiery object 
in. rising yet higher, seemed to grow less at the 








Presently the dawn began to show the dim 
outline of the Blue Ridge, along the eastern 


When the morning light opened the prospect 
more distinctly, the level surface of the mist 
which covered the Valley became apparent, 
and the mountain tops in almost every direc- 
tion looked like islands in a white, placid, and 
1 gazed with delighted imagina- 
tion over this novel and fairy scene; so full of 
sublimity in itself, and from the sober twilight 


The trees 
and the rocks of the nearest islands soon be- 


and seas around me, hitherto undiscovered by 


Whilst I looked with increasing admiration 
over the twilight scene, and endeavoured to 


away; my. attention was suddenly arrested by 
sparks of dazzling brilliancy, which shot 
In the 
olden time, when Jupiter’s thunderbolts were 


did such glittering scintillations fly from under 


sun darting his topmost rays over the mountain, 


gold on their eastern sides. In the west, where 
they were most thickly strown over the white 


islands of the blessed, (so famous in ancient 
poetry) where light and peace reigned perpetu- 
ally. But the pleasing illusion was svon dissi- 
The surface of the mist, hitherto lying 
still, became agitated like a boiling caldron. 
Every where light clouds arose from it, and 
Presently the lower hills of the 
country began to show their teps, as if they 
were emerging from this troubled sea. When 
the sun displayed his full orb of Jiving fire, the 
vapory commotion increased; the features of 
the low country began to be unveiled, and the 
first audible sound of the morning, the barking 


of a farmer’s dog, rose from a deep vale be“ 
neath, and completely broke the enchantment 
of the twilight scene. When the sun was an 
hour high, the fog only marked the deep and 
curvilinear beds of the waters. Now I was no 
less delighted with the realities of the pros- 





pect before me. 
The country lay beneath and around me, to 
the utmost extent of vision. Along the uneven 
surface of the Great Valley, a thousand farms, 
in every variety of situation, were distinctly 
visible, some in the low vales, some op the 
upland slopes, and here and there a few on the 
elevated sides of the meuntains. In the north 
east, the less hilly conntry of Augusta was seen 
in dim perspective, like a large level of bluish 
green. Stretching along the eastern horizon 
for many a league, the Blue Ridge showed a 
hundred of bis lofty pinnacles, among which 
the Peaks of Otter, toward the south, rose pre- 
eminently conspicuous. The valley in a south 
western direction, was partly concealed by the 
isolated line of the Short Hill; but beyond that, 
appeared at intervals the Vale of James River, 
from the gap where the stream has burst 
through the Blue Ridge, up to the place where 
it has cloven the North Mountain, and thence 
round by the west to the remarkable rent which 
it has made in the solid rocks of the Jackson 
Mountain; a distance altogether of some forty 
miles. 
On the western side, the view is of a differ- 
ent character. Here it seemed as if all the 
mountains of Virginia had assembled to display 
their wild magnificence, and to exhibit with 
proud emulation, their loftiness and their 
length. Line upon line—ridge behind ridge— 
perched over one another, and crossed the 
landscape, in various directions; here swelling 
in rounded knobs toward heaven, and there 
stretching off in long masses, far and wide; 
fjuntil they faded away io the blue of the at- 
mosphere, and all distinction of form and color 
was lost in the distance. 
-| When I was able to withdraw my eyes from 
1|the collective whole of this sublime prospect, 
and to examine the particular objects which 
appeared around me, 1 was struck with the 
long narrow vales on the western side. Their 
cultivated low grounds and streams of water, 
all converging towards the wider stream and 
Valley of James River, presented a beautiful 
contrast with the rude grandeur of the moun- 
tains among which they lay. When I looked 
down upon the country in the immediate vici- 
nity of the House Mountain, 1 admired the 
beauties of the scene. The woody hillocks, 
and shady dells had lost every rough and disa- 
greeable feature; the surface of the woods was 
uniformly smooth and green like a meadow, 
and wound before the elevated eye with the 
most graceful curves imaginable. The [little 
homesteads about the foot of the mountain, the 
large farms and country. seats further away ip 
the valley, and the bright group of buildings in 
the village of Lexington, formed a gentle scene 
of beauty, which relieved the mind from the 
almost painful sublimity of the distant prose 
pect. and prepared us after hours of delightful 
contemplation, to descend from our criab 
height, and to return with gratified feelings te 
our College and our studies again. 

LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA. : 

eee 

Honest industry must always be respectable, 
and those who affect to despise it, are often 
times not sensible to its merit. People broug' _ 
up in idleness, are commonly mischievous, and ~ 
become a burden to the public: they are loiter” 
ers, active in evil, and slothfyl in that which 
is good. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


«There is nothing new under the sun” — 
ergo, a description of Saratoga Springs will be 
nothing new. Still, a sketch may afford amuse- 
ment to some of our rural friends, who do no- 
often see those fashionable journals, whose bu- 
siness it is to shadow forth the image of the 
times. Perhaps, to the village belle, who in 
despite of the homilies of the parson, still cher- 
* shes a secret longing afier the delights of Sara- 
“toga, a minute detail might not be uninteres- 
“ting; but to our readers “én masse,” such ao 

attempt would be as ‘ flat, stale and unprofit- 

able” as letters from Europe, by a moderu tra- 

yeller. We shall, therefore, get over the 
und as fast as possible. 

This village has grown and improved much 
within the three past years, not only with re- 
spect to its dwelling-houses, but also its mer- 
cantile’and fanciful establishments, The lat- 
ter, however, are probably of a temporary 
kind, and owe their birth to the fashionable 
gaicties of the place,;with which they close. It 
is well known that the highly medicinal quali- 
ties of its waters are the only attractions at 
Saratoga, unless it may be to exchange cour- 
tesies with people from all parts of the globe, 
who may always be seen at this fountain of 
fashion. 

These springs are spoken of by foreigners to 
be equal, if not superior, to any in Europe, but 
the soil, as is usually the case, when impregna- 


vourable tovegetation. The village therefore, 
possesses little or no rural beauty. Still, the 
proprietors of those fine establishments, ‘« Con- 
gress Hall,” and *‘ The United States,” have 
succeeded in cultivating the grounds «djacent 
to these buildings, in a style creditabic to their 
taste and industry. 

As we approach these gay temples of pleas- 
ure, the simple elegance of Congress Hail, 
with its extensive piazza supported by a range 
of white pillars fancifully twined with wood- 
bines and roses, strikes us with admiration, 
which is not lessened by observing forms, love- 
ly as the Hourti of Mahomet’s bowers, peeping 

forth from among the roses, or waving a grace- 
_ ful adieu to their departing friends, as the splen- 
_ did chariots roll from the door. 
* » * * * * 
“Life isa print shop, where the eye may trace 
A different outline mark’d in every face:” 


This couplet might have been penned at ‘‘Con- 
gress Hall,’ inspired by the Babylonian as- 
semblage of all nations and tongues. Aftera 
substantial dejune, partaking at once of Yan- 
kee profusion aod French embellishment, the 
Visiters separale—some repair to their own 
apartments, others to the music or billiard 
rooms. ‘flius the forenoons are passed, in the 
indulgence of all those amusements which the 
place affords. ‘hese extend not beyond a 
stroll to the different springs, a ride through a 
_ tangible cloud of dust, or a lounge at the li- 
brary. Perhaps yonr attention may be called 
“forth to witness the ‘ four-in-hand’ enaction of 
Iheton’s exploit, by some dashing gallant of 
South, who is ambitious at least of setting 
Mh ** Springs” on fire, by exhibiting the spirit 
of his greys, beneath the spheral curvature of 
‘Ais whip- lash, flourished with all the grace of a 
Rhodiao charivteer.. 
About balf an hour before dinner, the draw- 
_ ing-room exhibits the strength and beauty of 
“the house, passing to and fro, in proud review, 
/ like a well organized troop, conscious of being 
veyed by critical inspectors: Here, 
** Black spirits and white, 






Mingle; mingle, 
Mingle as they may.” 


It may be fancy, (said a satirical friend at 
our side,) but to ine, people in general at these 
places, always seem endeavoring to support an 
artificial character, in preference to that which 
nature has given them. Observe, some ladies 
affect a sort of Queen-Elizabeth primness, so 
entirely foreign from their sweet social man- 
ners at home, that even their intimates would 
hardly know them. The gentlemen, too, ap- 
pear acting in masquerade: to ‘get up’ a sen- 
sation of some sort or other—to suggest the 
inquiry of **Who are they?” seems to be a 
point of nosmall consideration. To be ‘ some- 
thing’ abroad, though ‘ nothing’ at home, is by 
many a * consummation so devoutly to be wish- 
ed,” that to effect this we often hear the pom- 
pous self annunciation of those, who really 
believe their names are known a hundred miles 
from their birth place. Also, reiterated or- 
ders—ringing from the hall to the attic, such as 
these—‘* Rooms for the Consul of » La- 
dy, and sutte!”—(said ‘ Consul’ perhaps a frac- 
tured merchant, escaping from the “ liberty of 
the yard” to aconsulship, to avoid paying bis 
honest debts.) Next comes Peter Pedigree, Esq. 
his owlish eyes fixed in vacancy—with “our 
party,’? ‘our family,” asd ‘our carriage,” 
wedged into every conversational pause, un- 
consciously convincing the world that his fam- 
ily honours lie not io his thick skull. Next 
comes a snug apothecary, who, after having 
pounded himself into the notoriety of dollars 
and cents, has ever since sported his silly daughi- 
ter and his own carriage, at all these matrimo- 





last drug, with whoever is willing to take it! 
Yonder comes a hypochondriac exquisite, rea- 
dy to “expire at a rose in aromatic pain.” 
Dandyism, shandyism, plebeianism, and even 
blue-stockingism, is more tolerable, cried our 
cynical companion, than blue-devilism—per- 
sonated by a pale dyspeptic biped—made of all 
the miseries that ever escaped from} Pandora’s 
box! 

* Sir, do you find your health improved?” 
questioned our friend. 

‘* No! no hopes of convalescence here—vil- 
lianous climatemexecrable roads—barbarous 
dinners.” 

* Do you drink the water, Sir?” 

‘*Yes—drank seventeen tumblers before 
breakfast as a tonic—proved an emetic—no 
faith in the Springs—had as lief drink from 
a duck pond.” . bs - 

Bower of Taste. 





PRIZE POEM. 
SPOKEN AT TRE OPENING OF THE ARCH 
STREET THEATRE. 


| Itcame from Heaven! the realms of time to 


tread 
And summon forth the long forgotten dead; 
Their deeds of guilt and goodness to unfold, 
The garnered glories of the days of old. 


reigns, 
And rouse the phantom’s of her bright domains; 
Their wildest haunts, their loftiest heights ex- 
plore, 
And lead man on to wonder and adore. 


Genius! these gifts are thine—’tis thine, sweet 
power, 

With these, to soothe and sway life’s shifting 
hour: 





Blue spirits and grey, 





To nerve the soul, to wake young virtue’s 
glow, 


nial fairs, with the hope of compounding bis | 


It came from Heaven! to soar where fancy | 


And bid the tears of grief and rapture flow; 
’Tis thine, with these to rule each clime and 


age, 
Mankind tby subject, and thy throne Tue 
Stace! 


The pencil’s boast, the chisel’s skill decay, 

And wisdom’s noblest record fades away; 

But here, untouched by time’s devouring tooth, 

The pictured group puts on immortal youth; 

Here the bold deed that in the marble spoke, 

Again revives, new plaudits to provoke; 

And the proud truth that graced the mouldering 
page, 

Still pleads triumphant echoed from the Stage. 


Here gathering round in long departed days, 

Earth’s master minstrels poured their deathless 
lays. 

Descending down througheach descending race 

Still came the gifted, to adorn the place; 

With love to soften, and with wit to charm, 

To mock with folly, and with guilt alarm; 

While o’er each scene to sacred feeling dear, 

Taste smiled applause, and beauty dropped a 
tear. 


Long, long for these may this fair Temple 
stand, 

The pride and promise of our happier land. 

Our happier land! forever live that claim 

On Virtue’s rolls, as in the blast of fame; 

So rival shores, while saddening they behold: 

|Our young orb rising to eclipse the old, 

May with our greatness find our goodness page, . 

To mark indeed a new—a better age. 


Within these walls, in some inspiring-day, 

| May native bards our native deeds portray. 
Shall foreign legends still go brightning down, 
And cold oblivion’s night-cloud veil our own? 
Look round the spot to faith and firmness dear, 
Finds no rapt spirit fit incitement here? 

Here, where the Indian roved in nature’s pride, 
| And built his foes, and loved, and warred, and 
| died? 

| Here, where his holy fane the pilgrim reared, 
And gave an empire to the God he feared? 
Here, for that empire where the patriot bled? 
Here, where the foul invader turned and fled?+{ 





These are the themes to stir your rising youth, 

Their father’s valour and their fathers’ truth: 

These be the themes to grace this swelling 
dome 

In pleasures courts let freedom find a home; 

While virtue sits, all radient in her light, 

The guarding priestess of each glorious rite. 


Aud O, when ye, who now enraptured gaze, 
Shall yield to other throngs and other days, 
} Still may the altar beam its purest fires, 
So charm the Children as they charmed the 
Sires. 
P PENN: 





Srcirt1an Justice.—Sucihi is the corruption 
of the judges, and so little is the pains they 
take to conceal it, that their servants have ne 
other wages than the presents they receive 
from litigants, though they provide straw and 
provender for the horses of their masters. It 
ig an understood thing, that justice is sold to 
the highest bidder, and if both patties are eb- 
stinate, it often happens that the expenses are 
three or four times as much asthe value of the 
property in dispute. The more powerful is 
sure to gain his poirt.—-Simond’s Tynuels. 








‘‘ Of all the virtues, Justice isthe best; 
Valour without it isa common pest*” 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


LINES, 


Occasioned by recognizing the figure of a man on a 
stove, in a meeting house which was familiar in 
childhood. 


Still art thou here, thou heartless man, 
Tn all thy sullen pride, 

Dost tbou defy Time’s conquering hand, 
And tura his whelming tide. 


In stature firm, thy age appears, 
And unsubdued by time, 

Whose hoary frosts, quench not thy years, 
Nor paralize thy limbs. 


No wrinkle on thy cheek I find, 
Nor furrow on thy brow, 

No evidence of weakened mind, 
Nor drooping head hast thou. 


But harden’d as before the light, 
E’er dawned upon thy soul, 

Though ministers in gospel might, 
Enireat—yet thou art cold. 


When they prefer the song of praise, 
To heaven’s Almighty King, 

Phou ne’er wast known thy voice to raise, 
Nor bow the knee to Him. 


And when thy juniors are call’d, 
One after one away, 

Their seais left vacant, yet it gives, 
No scrious thought to thee. 


No dart of sorrow rends thy heart, 
No disappointments keen, 

Have ever marred thy sullen rest, 
In self importance screen’d. 


Stubborn and still, to every friend, 
Even he,Who lights thy home, 

Whose fostering hand dispels the cold, 
Frou thy unfeeling form. 


No, not a word of cordial love, 
Thy lips have ever grac’d, 
Nor ever caus’d the tear of joy 
To wet the mourner’s face. 


The roseate tint that youth display’d, 
Has shown in sportive glee, 

The bounding heart the eye pourtray’d, 
Are all unknown to thee. 


Alike indifferent to their fate, 
As oft times they return, 

With rayless eye, and sunken cheek, 
Aad hope forever gone. 


Thou never told them it-was vain, 
To connt on earthly bliss, 

That like a bubble it would burst, 
As soon as closely press’d. 























Thou never pointed up to God, 
Nor taught them how to feel, 
The nature of his chastening rod, 

Who only wounds to heal. 


Though in His House thou long hast dwelt, 
Proclaiming técit faith, 

One christian truth thou never felt, 
Nor drew one pious breath. 


Yet when the trumpet Joud shall call, 
To wake the mighty dead, 

Before their judge, to stond or fall, 
Thou shalt have nought to dread. 


Although the righteous scarce can bear, 
The scrutiny of* Heaven, 

Yet thy consummate want of grace, 
Has full acquittance given. 


Harford Co. Md. 


DELIA. 





THE RESTORATION OF ISRAEL. 


* And I heard a voice out of heaven saying, Be- 


hold the tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
shall dwell with them, and they shall be his people, 
and God himself shall be with them, and be their 
God.” —Rev. xxi. 3. 


King of the dead! how long shall sweep 

Thy wrath? how long thy outcasts weep! 

Two thousand agonizing years 

Has Israel steeped her bread in tears; 

The vial on her bead been poured— 

Flight, famine, shame, the scourge, the sword! 


*Tis done! Has breathed thy trumpet blast, 
The Tribes at length have wept their last! 
On rolls the host! From land and wave 
The earth sends up the unransomed slave! 
There rides no glitering chivairy, 

No banner purples in the sky; 

The world within their hearts has died; 
Two thousand years have slain their pride; 
The look of pale remorse is there, 

The lip, involuntary prayer; , 
The form still marked with many a stain— 
Brand of the soil. the scourge, the chain; 
The serf of Afric’s fiery ground; 

The slave, by Ludia’s sun embrowned; 

The weary drudzges of the oar, 

By the swart Aral’s poisoned shore, 

The gatherings of earth’s wildest tract— 
On, bursts the living cataract! 

What strength of man can check its speed? 
They come—the Nation of the Freed; 
Who leads their march? Beneath His wheel 
Back rolls the sea, the muuntains reel! 
Before their tread His trump is blown; 
Who speaks in thunder, and ’tis done! 
King of the dead! Oh! not in vain 

Was thy long ; ilgrimage of pain; 

Oh! not iu vain arose thy prayer, 

When pressed the thorn thy temples bare! 
Oh, not in vain the voice that cried, 

To spare thy maddened homicide! 

Even for tbis hour thy beart’s blood streamed! 
They come!—the Host of the Redeemed! 


What flames upon the distant sky? 

*Tis not the comet's sanguine dye, 

Tis not the lightning’s quivering spire, 
>Tis not the sun’s ascending fire 

And now, as nearer speeds their march, 
Expands the rainbow’s mighty arch; 
Though there has burst no thunder cloud, 
No flash of death the soil has ploughed, 
And still ascends before their gaze, 
Arch upon arch, the lovely blaze; 

Still, as the gorgeous clouds unfold, 
Rise towers and domes, immortal mould. 


Scenes! that the patriarch’s visioned eye 
Beheld, and then rejoiced to die;— 
That, like the altar’s burning coal, 
Touched the pale prophet’s lip with soul; 
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That the throned seraphs long to see, 

Now given, thou slave of slaves, to tuee! 
“Whose city this? What potentate 

Sits there the King of Time and Fate? 
Whom glory covers like a robe, 

Whose seeptre shakes the solid globe; 
Whom shapes of fire and splendour guard? 
There sits the Man, ‘ whose face was marred,” 
To whom archangels bow the knee— 

The weeper in Gethsemane! 

Down in the dust, aye, Israel, kneel; € 
For now thy withered heart can feel! 


Aye, let thy Wan eleek burn like fame, ¢ 


There sits thy,glory and thy shame! 
4 iz 3 Amulet. 


From the Athenaeun. 


THE ALMA MATER; a sertes or ORIGINAL 


Pieces, sy Srupents iN THE UNIVERSITY 
oF GLascow. Pp. 168. smMiru. GALS8Gow, 
1828. 


This is a lively little work, containing some 


sketches of considerable pathos, and others 
conspicuous fora vein of genuive Seottish hu- 
mour. 
are the Dominie’s Courtship among the prose, 
and the following little verses among the poé 
try, with which the contents are varied: 


The pieces which appear to us the best 


THE POET'S WISH. 


They tell us of an Jndian shore, 
Where gold is wash’d by every wave; 


Where neither winds nor breakers roar, 


To mar the peace which plenty gave. 
ut breaths there in that land of goid 
ne spirit of the rarer mould? 


They tell us of an Indian vale 
Where Summer’s breathes on every tree: 


Where odours float on every gale, 


And grass is green continually, 
ut we have here our Summer too, 
lore welcome still; because more new. 


They tell us of an Indian sun, 
Which overpowers the shrinking sense; * 


And bursting through the ‘ vapourdun,’ © 


Dispels the winter’s influence. 
care not for that Indian sun, 


It scorches tiuse it beans upon. 


Oh! give to me one liitle spot, 
It beams before my finey now; 


Where all forgetting—all forgot, 


Vd smooth the wrinkles from my brow, 
d smile at Nature’s fiercest mood— 


With one to cheer my solitude.” 


We would warn our young friends, before 
arting with them, against indulging in an oe- 
asional coarseness of expression, with which 


some of their present essays are disfigured, a8, 
we assure thein, their style is sufficiently natu- 
ral and lively without it. , 





KING WILLIAM AND ST. EVREMOND. 


King Willian was s» little a man of letters, 
vat on the celebrated French writer, St 


Evremond, being presented to him at St 


ames’s, his majesty had nothieg more apropet 


to say than this, “* You are, { believe, sif, a 
majer-general in your master’s service.” 


——F 
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